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One  of  the  questions  that  troubles  home-canners  all  over  the  country 
each  year  when  green-corn  season  arrives  is  how  to  put  it  up  with  the  least 
risk  of  spoilage.    At  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  workers  have  made  careful  investigations  of  corn  canning.  They 
have  tried  out  the  different  methods  of  processing  corn.    They  have  tried  out 
canning  in  tin  and  canning  in  glass.    And  they  have  tested  corn  prepared 
"cream-style"  and  "whole-grain."    I  am  going  to  report  today  what  they  have 
learned  about  the  best  and  safest  way  to  put  up  your  winter  supply  of  canned 
corn. 


As  every  home-canner  nowadays  knows,  canning  corn  is  not  so  easy  as 
canning  fruit.    Like  other  vegetables  except  tomatoes,  corn,  after  it  is  in 
the  cans  or  jars,  needs  processing  in  a  pressure  earner  to  make  sure  it  will 
not  spoil.    Even  then,  cream-style  corn  is  hard  to  can  successfully,  especially 
in  glass  jars.     This  is  why  the  Bureau  recommends  putting  up  corn  whole-grain 
rather  than  cream-style. 

The  difference  between  these  2  "styles"  is  in  the  way  you  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob.     For  cream-style,  you  cut  the  top  of  the  kernels  off  and  scrape 
off  the  rest,  making  a  thick,  starchy  mass  that  packs  densely  into  the  can. 
Heat  penetrates  slowly  through  such  a  mass,  and  often  the  corn  in  the  center 
does  not  get  hot  enough  to  kill  the  bacteria  that  cause  spoilage.    To  process 
cream-style  corn  safely  requires,  for  a  No.   2  can,  15  pounds  of  steam  pressure, 
or  a  temperature  of  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  pressure  canner  for  70  minutes. 
For  cream-style  corn  in  glass  jars,  which,  you  know,  are  harder  to  heat  than  tin, 
more  time  is  necessary.     So  much  heating  sometimes  turns  the  corn  brown.  This 
change  in  color  does  not  affect  the  wholesomeness  of  the  corn.    But  it  does 
change  its  looks  and  often  its  flavor. 

For  whole-grain  corn,  you  cut  the  kernels  off  just  as  close  to  the 
cob  as  possible  without  getting  the  hulls.     And  you  don't  scrape  the  cob. 
You  add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  corn,  and  half  as  much  boiling 
water  as  corn  by  weight.    Put  the  cans  into  the  steam  pressure  canner  at  once, 
and  process  them  at  10  pounds  pressure  or  2H0  degrees  Fahrenheit.     No.  2  cans 
will  need  50  minutes  of  processing.     Pint  glass  jars  will  need  60  minutes. 
In  this  time,  the  whole-grain  corn  will  heat  properly  all  through  and  the 
chances  of  spoilage  will  be  much  less  than  with  cream-style  corn. 
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By  the  way*  questions  frequently  come  ill  about  the  kind  of  can  tb 
use  for  corn.  The  canning  people  Say  you  can  use  either  0- enamel  cans  or 
plain  tin. 

Still  another  difference  between  cream-style  and  whole-grain  corn 
is  the  age  of  the  corn.     For  whole-grain  you  will  use  only  the  tender, 
freshly  gathered,  sweet  corn.     It  will  be  3  or  ^  days  younger  than  that 
which  you  would  use  for  cream-style  corn. 

The  whole  purpose  of  canning  any  food  is  to  keep  it  from  spoiling 
and  so  provide  perishable  foods  for  use  after  the  time  when  they  can  be  had 
fresh.     The  canning  process  does  this  by  eliminating  the  2  main  causes  of 
spoilage.    Over-ripening  is  one  cause.    Another  is  the  action  of  bacteria 
or  molds  or  yeasts  that  are  in  the  fruits  or  vegetables  and  everywhere  in 
the  air  about  them.     Canning  puts  a  stop  to  ripening,  destroys  the  spoilage- 
organisms  in  the  food,  and  seals  the  product  away  air-tight  so  that  no  more 
of  these  organisms  can  reach  it. 

Whatever  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  then,  the  first  step  in  canning 
is  to  make  sure  it  is  just  ripe  enough  to  be  at  its  best,  yet  not  so  ripe 
that  it  is  on  the  road  to  decay;  that  it  is  clean  and  free  from  any  spots 
or  blemishes;  and  that  every  hand  that  touches  it,  every  knife  or  spoon, 
cup,  pan  or  kettle,  can  or  jar  used  in  preparing  or  canning  is  clean. 
With  such  precautions,  all  unnecessary  causes  of  spoilage  are  ruled  out  at 
the  start. 

The  next  step  is  to  kill  the  spoilage  organisms  not  already  disposed 
of.    Heat  does  this  killing.    Most  of  these  organisms  can't  live  long  in  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  —  that  is,  boiling  temperature. 
Usually  the  food  is  heated  before  it  goes  into  the  cans  and  always  it  is  heated 
afterward.    The  canning  people  call  this  heating  in  the  jars  or  cans  "proces- 
sing."   You  sometimes  "process"  by  keeping  the  containers  in  boiling  water 
a  certain  length  of  time,  and  sometimes  by  heating  them  in  a  canner  under 
steam  pressure. 

For  fruits  and  tomatoes,  boiling  temperature  is  sufficient  because 
spoilage  organisms  are  most  easily  killed  in  acid  foods.  But  corn  and  all 
other  vegetables,  except  tomatoes  and  pimientos,  need  a  higher  temperature 
for  sterilizing.  So  they  always  take  their  processing  at  a  specified  time 
and  temperature  under  pressure.  For  temperature  control,  the  large  canners 
are  best  —  18  quart  capacity  or  more. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  home  canning  directions  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  you  are  welcome  to  a  bulletin  on  the  subject. 
This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1U7I  called  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 
Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  your 
copy  before  the  free  supply  is  exhausted. 
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